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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

A Bootless Wrangle About Religion in the Schools. By Prof. J. H. 
Hyslop. The Forum, February, 1894. 

The defenders of religious teaching in the public schools labor 
under a number of illusions. The religious party is hopelessly 
astray in its conception of moral education, while the other either 
exaggerates the evils of religion in the public schools, or in fight- 
ing an imaginary enemy. 

Denominational minds fall back upon simple Christianity, on 
the ground that the state cannot teach denominational religion. 
But that only makes the matter worse. If it be sufficient to teach 
men "Christianity" what can "denominational religion " claim 
in the way of respect? And if the term "religion" cannot be 
made clear except in the conception of sectarian beliefs, neither 
can the term Christianity. 

The fundamental question is, How shall religion be taught in 
the public schools? There is nothing left "but Bible reading and 
short devotional exercises which in nine cases out of ten are a 
sham (?) or else have no more influence on students than counting 
one's beads." We protest that this statement is too radical to make 
for ' 'a scientific and philosophic discussion of the question. " You can- 
not draw a bill of indictment so loosely. Zeal in behalf of such ex- 
ercises is simply astounding and not according to knowledge. No 
public school spends more than fifteen minutes in religious exer- 
cises, an amount of time all out of proportion to that spent in 
other exercises. The want of seriousness and sincerity is one of 
the most striking features of them. There is no effort put forth 
to inculcate moral and religious truth, no system of rewards and 
penalties is employed, as in the prescribed studies. And yet it is 
ten-fold more difficult to imbue the mind of the average boy with 
moral and religious interest than with the spirit of the bread-and- 
butter sciences and foot-ball. 

Nor does the subject fare much better in the colleges. De- 
nominational institutions of the second and third order make a 
course in biblical instruction compulsory, but the students despise 
it, and it often alienates them permanently from the religious life. 
But in most institutions of the first rank the only religious in- 
fluence with claims to respect is the chapel service, and even this 
is merely a perfunctory concession to unintelligent public opinion. 

But the chief criticism of the movement is against its conception 
of moral and religious instruction. The teaching of either religion 
or ethics, both in public schools and colleges, has no tendency to 
improve the morality of any one. The chapel service or biblical 
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instruction is either a formal exercise or a theoretical account of 
religion without influence or moral effect. Ethics is taught as a 
science, and is not in the least a moral influence on the will. 

It is precisely this question that is wholly ignored by the advo- 
cates of religious instruction in public schools. Moral education 
is not accomplished by any form of doctrinal teaching. The 
memory and reasoning powers may be thus developed, but con- 
science never. Moral education can be effected only in three 
ways, by example, humanity, and discipline. 

The first relies upon imitative instincts very largely for its 
efficiency. There is almost an inseparable connection between 
what a man admires and what he is. The influence of personal 
interest and affection for the student does more to moralize him 
than the intellectual part of his discipline. It is through the 
social and not through the intellectual instincts, that a man's 
moral nature is developed. Our schools must be reorganized on 
this basis. No institution tries to secure men on the ground of 
their personal interest in students. Brilliant scholarship and cer- 
tain enterprising qualities count for more than any other endow- 
ments. 

Men must be employed who, like Dr. Arnold of Rugby, can 
give themselves up to moulding the character of students, and 
not to mere personal aggrandisement in science, literature, art, 
and philosophy. As if such men were common! 

Our religious institutions and public schools are all (?) organ- 
ized upon a mercantile and economic basis. Appointments, pro- 
motion, salaries are all regulated by a policy that confers a pre- 
mium either upon purely intellectual capacities or upon all those 
questionable resources of power and influence which a tender 
conscience despises. I am told that this is the condition in every 
college in the country except perhaps one. (!) The moralization 
of the student must begin by the moralization of the system of 
instruction and this can be accomplished only by abandoning the 
mercantile and economic method for a moral one. Schools and 
colleges are missionary agencies, not business corporations. What 
they want is men who are placed beyond the need of seeking pro- 
motion by any other means than the quality of their work, and 
then are expected to cultivate personal relations with their students. 
This method will moralize students, and nothing else will. Moral- 
ity is a social product: it is not the result of intellectual and 
scientific teaching. Personal example and personal affection are 
its true soil, and education must be organized upon that basis in 
order to be effective. 

We have tried to give a fair abstract of this remarkable article. 
But we feel bound to say in all honesty as a graduate of a public 
high school and a New England college that it seems to us to deal 
too much in dogmatic statement and generalities for scientific pre- 
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cision or pedagogical value. The motive which led to the estab- 
lishment of our educational institutions was missionary. The 
radical defects of which the writer complains, and which we think 
he exaggerates, are inherent in the tone and temper and ideals of 
American civilization itself. The whole contention is summed in 
the words of Mr. John Morley: "If the reason were perfect in 
information and method, and the affections were faultless in their 
impulse, then organic unity of character would be the final con- 
summation of all human improvement, and it would be criminal, 
even if it were possible, to undermine a structure of such price- 
less value." That there is an absolute divorce between the reason, 
and the affections, and the will in all of our educational institu- 
tions we emphaticallv deny. 

O. B. Rhodes 

Education and Instruction. By Lord Coleriuge. An address de- 
livered in the Salt schools, Shipley, Yorkshire, in June, 1893. 
Eclectic, February, 1894. 

In sixteen years the present state and future prospects of edu- 
cation have wonderfully changed; on the whole greatly for the 
better. More money is spent on education; the scope of educa- 
tion has been greatly widened; except in cases where so-called 
religious questions impede its work, the education of the whole 
country is becoming more general; and the tendency of later leg- 
islation has been to increase the national expenditure on this 
national object. 

But there are undercurrents of dissatisfaction, murmurs both 
loud and deep, and heard from very different quarters. Our 
working classes are dissatisfied and complain. The higher classes 
also complain that education is unsatisfactory, and sometimes in 
private they go so far as to say that it is positively mischievous 
in results. Much of this feeling comes from a misapprehension 
of the higher end and object of education; from forgetfulness of 
the old and trite, but true and important distinction between edu- 
cation and instruction. Those who know most about education 
will be least inclined to attempt to include it in a single formula. 
Great men may achieve greatness in particular pursuits without 
any general cultivation of mind. But even such men are able to 
do more in their own age, and to impress themselves upon pos- 
terity if they have this cultivation than if they had it not. Julius 
Caesar was a very great general, but so apparently was Marius, 
and Marius could hardly write his own name. Marius is a name ; 
Caesar was a power for centuries; and even now his genius is felt 
in the empire he created. 

But you say, what has all this to do with the Salt schools ? 
We must have technical education; we don't want this general 
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culture which does not advance trade or make men get on. Is 
that so certain? Not a word shall you hear from me in disparage- 
ment of technical education. Good technical education is the 
prime necessity of this time and this country. But it is not by 
any means certain that those who are wisely and gradually sub- 
mitted to technical education would not be better for more general 
cultivation. An uneducated mind is very apt to suffer for want 
of breadth of view and largeness of understanding. An acquaint- 
ance with the history, with the minds and manners of mankind, 
with the course of trade, with the elementary rules of economics 
would enlarge the views, liberalize the practice, and improve the 
position of those who will not acquire the knowledge which no 
one can prudently do without, and who habitually violate princi- 
ples which are not of their making, and which no one can defy 
with impunity. To educate men as well as to instruct them is to 
enable them to use their instruction to the best advantage, and to 
make work more valuable by making it more intelligent. 

My first counsel is that you attend faithfully and carefully to 
the prescribed course. I remember that at Eton and Oxford 
many things in the course of study were apparently useless at the 
time, seeming foreign from the interests of actual life; but I have 
found them often of the best preparation for the work I have had 
to do. Faithful, uncompromising work in the prescribed course 
is excellent discipline, and the advantages of discipline are reaped 
in after days. 

A good memory is one of the most valuable possessions a man 
can have. It is in youth that this faculty is formed and trained, 
and one of the best methods of strengthening it is the habit of 
learning by heart passages we admire from authors both prose 
and verse. The safest rule to follow is to learn that which 
pleases you best. But before and above every one I should my- 
self place Shakespeare; an inexhaustible storehouse of wisdom, 
instruction, and exquisite diction, indispensable to anyone who 
has anything to do with speaking or writing. Next Shakespeare 
I should place Milton. John Bright told me himself that he was 
built on Milton; and if you read him you can see that he is 
steeped in the spirit of this great poet. And next for daily use 
read Wordsworth, in spite of Lord Jeffrey's mocking laughter. 
Much of Wordsworth has passed into the language, the poet of 
Nature, and of lofty spiritual thought, whose verse makes bright 
things brighter and happy men happier. There is one man in 
English literature who wrote too little, Gray. Every word he 
wrote is precious; he has the perfection of diction and melody. 

But at last it comes to this: whether for present use or future 
comfort, I cannot too earnestly recommend your acquainting 
yourselves with good books. They are the best of companions, 
in sickness, in misfortune, in sorrow, in sleepless nights and days 
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of pain, you will find your recollection of great and wholesome 
literature a constant solace and refreshment. As a man is known 
by the company he keeps, still more truly is he known by the 
books he reads and the authors he loves. Good books will nerve 
you for the work — the serious and earnest work which is the lot 
of all true and good men. 

O. B. Rhodes 

Child Study: A New Department in Education. By Oscar Chris- 
man. The Forum, February, 1894. 

Under the above title there appears in The Forum for February 
an article by Oscar Chrisman of Clark university in which he gives 
an account of the origin and nature of paidology. 

He had entertained the belief that the department of pedagogy 
should include not only the science of education, school super- 
vision and the like, but also the anthropological and the psycho- 
logical study of children; and was surprised to learn that no such 
work had been attempted even in Europe. He soon saw, more- 
over, that this work really belongs to a separate department and 
is not pedagogy at all, for pedagogy is an applied science while 
this new study, or paidology, is a pure science whose duty it is 
" to inquire into the life, the growth, the ideas, the very being of 
the child." 

The study of children is as important as that of plants or ani- 
mals. Paidology deserves a separate existence as much as botany 
or zoology. Indeed, neither parents, teachers, physicians, nor 
ministers can fully know how to treat the child until he has been 
made a special study by a body of workers solely devoted to this 
one object. The results of such investigation will be useful in 
religious as well as in secular education, and will furnish a sound 
basis for all legislation and social reform in behalf of children. 

Paidology must derive its subject-matter largely from other de- 
partments — anthropology and folk-lore, anthropometry, pathology, 
physiology, psychology and pedagogy — but the best, the purest, 
and the largest volume of material will be furnished by the child 
himself. Persuaded that children could be experimented on as 
well as adults, Mr. Chrisman broached the idea to President Hall 
last spring, and the results justified his hopes. In some respects 
the child makes a better subject than the adult. A girl nine years 
old was told to look with the right eye at a small square of red 
paper laid on a large piece of white, then to close both eyes; then, 
the red square being removed, to open her left eye and tell what 
she saw. She promptly replied, "I see a blue piece like the red." 
She was right, for the negative after-image of the red piece would 
be of the complementary color, which is greenish-blue. Mr. 
Chrisman had repeatedly tried this experiment on himself without 
any results whatever. 
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Of two girls whose hearing was tested neither supposed herself 
to be deaf at all, though one said she could study better when her 
left ear was turned toward the other pupils. It was found by ex- 
perimenting with a tape-line and a watch that with her left ear 
she could hear the ticking within three inches only, while with 
her right she could hear it at fifty-one; the other girl could hear 
with either ear at sixteen inches, which is the normal distance for 
a feeble ticking watch. Three tuning-forks of slightly different 
pitch were then given to the second girl with the request that she 
arrange them in order; she was utterly unable to do it, whereas 
the other, holding the forks to her right ear, distinguished the 
pitch with ease. No one would have supposed her to be troubled 
with deafness. 

Despite the complexity of the human organism and the many 
other difficulties that inevitably attend the opening up of a new 
science, Mr. Chrisman ventures to predict that in fifty years the 
science of the child will have taught the world more about the 
child than has been learned during the preceding five thousand 
years. 

W. D. Goddard 

Common Schools in the United States. Harper's Weekly, February 10. 

A striking article on the common-school enrolment of the 
United States, in which the startling advance made in recent 
years by the Southern States, and the equally startling falling off 
in the Northern States, is graphically shown on a comprehensive 
chart, and the causes of these unexpected figures carefully in- 
quired into and analyzed by Mr. F. W. Hewes. 

Educators of all sections will be surprised to learn from Mr. 
Hewes's chart that in the twenty-one years from 1870 to 1890 the 
school attendance in the South Atlantic and Southwestern States 
has advanced from 6.3 per cent, and 7.5 per cent, of the total 
population of those divisions to 19.7 and *i percent, respectively, 
while the percentage in the North Atlantic division has actually 
dropped 22.1 to 17.9, and that of the North Central division 
from 24.4 to 22.4, though still maintaining its lead over all by a 
little over one per cent. The extreme Western division has in- 
creased in percentage from 13.8 to 17, yet is now the lowest of 
all. The significant fact, however, is that the North Atlantic 
division, comprising the New England States, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, has fallen below both the Southern 
divisions in its percentage of school attendance. 

A New Type of Professor. The Evening Post, February 6, 1894. 

There has unquestionably been a growth of the spirit of research 
in America of late years; but by the side of it there has sprung 
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up a new type of professor, of a sort which makes us pause with 
a certain consternation. We no longer have the elderly, semi- 
clerical professor, of deliberate demeanor and childlike ignorance 
of the world. Our modern professor prides himself on his energy, 
his travels, his openness to new ideas. Instead of the old-fash- 
ioned recitation, he lectures^a vast improvement, but involving a 
great deal more mental strain on his part; he sits on innumerable 
committees; he reads shoals of examination papers; he meets his 
pupils in an "office"; and, to crown it all, he "runs a seminary." 
Yet 

"Alas for the excellent earnestness," 

in the midst of it all, is there not only too great danger lest the 
man should become altogether dead so far as the advancement of 
learning is concerned? It would perhaps be unsafe to say that 
conscientiousness is a snare; but we certainly need to set the 
scientific conscience over against the pedagogic. 



FOREIGN NOTES 



A ROYAL COMMISSION. 

The Educational News, (Edinburgh,) December jo, iSpj. 

There is to be a royal commission to inquire into the question 
of higher education in England. It will find much to do; and it 
will probably do something to bring about a systematic arrange- 
ment of the educational forces which at present operate indepen- 
dently of each other. It would, however, be wise not to expect 
too much from its action. The field of inquiry is a very wide one; 
and opinion is very varied in regard to all its phases. Some years 
will probably elapse before the fruits of the commission are ripe. 

LEAVING CERTIFICATES. 

Why are the Leaving Certificate results kept a secret by the 
department? It is difficult to imagine any good reason for the 
mystery with which the matter is surrounded. The effect of the 
departmental reticence is anything but good. It is a positive in- 
centive to dishonesty; and it is exceedingly unfair to public 
schools, whose success or failure is, as a matter of course, pro- 
claimed to the world, that rivals under no necessity to reveal 
their returns to anyone, should have it in their power to manu- 
facture, for a gullible public, any measure of success they please. 
Pressure should be brought to bear on the department to publish 
the Leaving Certificate results. 



